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Special  Awards  Given 
At  Closing  Banquet 


The  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  held  its  annual  Lamanite 
Awards  Banquet  Friday,  April 
13. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  was 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  a  Hopi,  with 
Genola  Clairmont,  a  Sioux,  giving 
the  invocation. 

Lena  Judee,  a  former  member 
of  Lamanite  Generation,  was 
accompanied  by  Tricia  Shreeve, 
as  she  entertained  students  and 
faculty  with  a  song. 

During  the  banquet,  recog¬ 
nition  was  given  to  those  students 
achieving  high  GPA’s.  On  the 
Dean’s  List,  having  a  GPA  of  3.5 
or  better,  were  Jeffrey  Lucas, 
Sandra  Lucas,  Rosie  Prows, 
Patricia  Tsosie,  and  William 
Wanlass. 

On  the  Chairman’s  List,  those 
with  a  GPA  of  3.3.  or  higher, 
were  Dori  Crouch,  Marjorie 
Field,  Douglas  Gordon,  Shannon 
Headdress,  Marlis  LaRose,  Valerie 
Montoya,  Daniel  Pereyra,  Jeff¬ 
rey  Sawyer  and  Luis  Suitt. 

Service  Awards  were  given 
to  the  following:  Paulette  Arviso, 
Maurice  Begay,  Lena  Boyd,  Genola 
Clairmont,  Clair  Clubfoot,  Gertha 
Collins,  Ralph  Crane,  Strater 
Crowfoot,  Ken  Duncan,  Donna 
Gill,  Leroy  Gishi,  Harrison  Gor¬ 
man,  Julieanne  Hall,  Glenna 
Harper,  Lyndale  Hutchingson,  Vida 
Jensen,  Arlynn  Knudsen,  Sarah 
Lucas,  Tami  Lyons,  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  Tony  Maybee,  Julia  McCabe, 
Curleen  Nakai,  Deanna  Nelson, 


Larry  Schurz,  Loren  Tapahe, 
Teresa  Tsosie,  and  Arlene  Young. 

Next  in  the  program,  the  newly 
elected  TMF  officers  were  sworn 
into  their  respective  offices. 

Special  awards  were  given  to 
Dan  Nakai,  Jeffrey  Lucas,  Patricia 
Tsosie,  Dori  Crouch  and  Rosie 
Prows. 

The  Earl  Wayne  Cox  Memor¬ 
ial  Award  was  given  to  Dan  Nakai, 
a  29-year-old  Navajo  from  Win¬ 
dow  Rock,  Ariz.  The  Earl  Wayne 
Cox  Award  was  set  up  by  his 
family  after  Earl’s  life  was  taken 
in  a  boating  accident.  He  had 
served  on  a  Lamanite  mission 
and  had  a  great  love  for  the  Laman¬ 
ite  people.  This  award  is  dedicated 
each  year  to  the  male  Indian 
student  whose  character  is  of 
LDS  standards  and  who  reflects 
the  qualities  of  an  exemplary 
father  in  the  home. 

The  Outstanding  Freshman 
Boy  Award  was  presented  to 
Jeffrey  Lucas,  a  19-year-old  Lum- 
bee  from  Pembroke,  N.  C.  This 
award  is  presented  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  Indian  making  the  highest 
cumulative  GPA. 

The  Outstanding  Freshman 
Girl  Award  was  given  to  Patricia 
Tsosie,  a  19-year-old  Navajo  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  award 
is  presented  to  the  freshman 
Indian  female  with  the  highest 
cumulative  GPA. 

The  Dean’s  Leadership  Award 
went  to  Dori  Crouch,  a  Zuni- 
Navaio-Laguana  from  Ephrata, 
Wash.  She  is  also  a  mother  of 


John  Maestas  is  pictured  with  his  family.  Seated  is  his  wife, 
Teresa,  and  daughter,  Tricia.  Standing  is  Robert  (left)  and  Steven 
(right). 


Dean  David  Sorenson  awards  Mrs.  Dori  Crouch  (right)  the  Dean’s  Leadership  Award,  and 
Mrs.  Rosie  Prows  (left)  the  Dean’s  Scholarship,  during  the  Lamanite  Awards  Banquet. 


three  children  and  married  to 
James  Crouch.  This  award  is 
granted  to  the  Indian  student 
who  has  been  outstanding  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Church  Indian  Program, 
outstanding  as  an  exemplary  LDS 
student,  outstanding  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  outstanding  in  leader¬ 
ship. 

Rosie  Prows  was  awarded 
the  Dean’s  Scholarship  award  for 
having  the  highest  total  GPA 
among  Indian  students.  She  had  a 
3.7  GPA. 

Recognition  was  also  given 
to  graduating  seniors  and  graduates 
earning  their  doctor’s  degrees. 


The  following  will  receive 
bachelor’s  degrees  April  20:  Ber¬ 
trand  Adams,  English;  Paul  Ber- 
teaux,  psychology;  Myra  Bryan, 
University  Studies;  Genola  Clair¬ 
mont,  Social  Work;  Alan  Craw¬ 
ford,  Environmental  Health; 
Rachel  Crawford,  Elementary 
Education;  Jon  Spotted  Eagle, 
Sociology;  Richard  Fox,  Sociology; 
Frances  Harris,  CDFR;  Jess  King, 
Elementary  Education;  Patricia 
Johnson,  Political  Science;  Mal¬ 
colm  MacDonald,  Electronics 
Technology;  Marjorie  McCabe, 
Art  and  Design;  Pearl  Mitchell, 
CDFR;  William  Nakai,  Sociology; 


Wilbur  Nelson,  University  Studies; 
Gordon  Oles,  Youth  Leadership; 
Jeff  Sawyer,  Microbiology;  Jerome 
Willie,  Botany;  Ralph  Wilson, 
Spanish. 

Receiving  their  Doctorates 
will  be  Les  Reynolds,  a  Juris 
Law  Degree,  and  John  Maestas, 
director  of  the  Multi-Cultural  Pro¬ 
gram,  an  Ed.  D.  in  Curriculum 
and  Instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet, 
the  benediction  was  given  by 
Gordon  Oles,  a  Canadian  Mohawk 
:'rom  Salt  Lake  City. 


John  Maestas  To  Be  'Doctor' 


John  Maestas,  director  of  the 
Multi-cultural  Program  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  completed  re¬ 
quirements  for  his  doctoral  degree 
and  will  receive  it  April  20.  To 
complete  his  requirements,  Maes¬ 
tas  did  a  study  on  curriculum 
and  instruction  among  the  various 
teacher  training  programs  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation. 

While  working  toward  his  de¬ 
gree,  Maestas  learned  that  teachers 
on  the  reservation  were  asking  for 
courses  in  Indian  history,  religion, 
and  philosophy.  They  felt  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  about 
the  Indian  culture  and  beliefs. 
In  addition,  their  Indian  students 
were  asking  for  instruction  in 
these  areas. 

Of  131  teachers  surveyed, 
Maestas  found  that  only  13  were 
Indian. 

Maestas  remarked,  “Peter 
MacDonald,  the  Navajo  tribal 
chairman,  wants  to  have  1,000 
more  teachers  that  are  Indian  on 
the  reservation  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  share  what  they  know 
with  the  Navajo  students.” 

As  director  of  the  Multi-Cul¬ 
tural  program  on  campus,  Mae¬ 
stas  stated,  “We  have  a  great 
job  to  do  here  to  prepare  Indian 
students  to  obtain  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  also  to  return  to  their 
reservation  to  build  up  their 
people,  both  in  the  church  and 
professionally.” 


He  also  remarked  that  no  one 
else  has  the  potential  that  BYU 
has  to  do  this.  He  also  believes 
students  can  be  strengthened  to 
be  good  Church  leaders  and  still 
learn  to  be  competitive  in  the  job 
market. 

Maestas  earned  his  B.A.  in 
secondary  education  and  speech- 
drama  in  1967  from  Adams  State 
College  in  Alamosa,  Colo.  In  1973, 
he  earned  his  M.A.  in  public 
address-forensics  from  BYU.  In 
April,  he  will  receive  his  Ed.  D. 
in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Maestas  is  also  a  member 
of  several  professional  organi¬ 
zations:  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Wyoming  Education 
Association,  Arizona  Education 
Association,  National  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Indians,  board 
member  Utah  Indian  Education 
Association,  board  member  Native 
American  Public  Broadcasting 
Consortium,  and  the  Navajo  Nation 
Higher  Education  Consortium, 
having  served  as  secretary  treas¬ 
urer. 

He  has  also  addressed  several 
conventions,  such  as  the  Jaycee 
National  Convention  in  1968  and 
the  Western  Speech  Convention 
in  1969  and  1977. 

He  has  also  produced  several 
documentaries:  the  “Eagle  and 
the  Condor,”  a  film  which  shows 
the  relationship  of  the  North 


and  South  American  Indians  and 
filmed  entirely  on  location  through¬ 
out  South  America;  the  “Spirit 
Runner,”  a  15-minute  motivational 
film  on  Indian  contributions  to 
the  world  of  athletics;  and  several 
others. 

He  has  published  several 
works.  One  was  an  award-winning 
brochure  entitled,  “For  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  a  People,”  which 
was  a  descriptive  brochure  of 
th*  Indian  Education  Department 
at  3 YU.  Dr.  Terry  Warner,  former 
D<  an  of  the  College  of  General 
Stidies,  helped  with  the  publi¬ 
cation.  He  also  published  a  text 
ent  tled,  “Contemporary  Native 
American  Address,”  which  is  a 
collection  of  speeches  by  modern 
Indians  for  use  in  a  class  by  the 
same  title. 

He  has  also  won  numerous 
awards,  such  as  Indian  Leader¬ 
ship  Grant,  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America  in  1972,  Excep¬ 
tional  Achievement  Award  given 
by  the  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  the  video 
ape  “The  Eagle  and  the  Condor,” 
Award  of  Excellence  by  the  16th 
Annual  Communication  Arts  Maga¬ 
zine  exhibition  for  the  brochure 
entitled  “For  the  Independence 
of  a  People,”  Merit  Award  by  the 
Art  Directors’  Club  of  New  York 
for  the  brochure  entitled  “For  the 
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Guest  Editoriol 

In  our  work  at  Personal  Services,  we  come  into  contact  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  situation.  Students  coming  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  have  the  highest  expectations  and,  generally  speaking,  their 
hope  is  to  live  up  to  those  expectation. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  consider  this  heavily  financed, 
aducational  episode  in  their  life  as  a  lark,  an  opportunity  to  get 
away,  a  financially  supported  “vacation”  experience;  but  they 
are  certainly  in  the  minority. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  those  individuals  who  have  no 
respect  or  concern  for  the  student  who  is  desperately  eager  to 
achieve  will  often  impose  their  selfish  desires  upon  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  “friend  who  chooses  not  to  reject  their  expressions  of 
interest.”  As  circumstances  develop,  students  who,  though  well 
meaning,  find  themselves  in  support  of  “friends”  who  have  little 
or  no  intention  of  achieving  any  degree  of  success,  find  themselves 
swallowed  up  in  the  terrible  turmoil  of  mixed  emotions,  lack  of 
fulfillment  and  unrewarded  struggles  because  opportunity  is  lost. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  another  semester.  Many  who  have 
been  striving  for  their  academic  success  are  not  pleased  with 
themselves  nor  the  results  of  their  two  or  three  semesters 
of  struggle  and  discipline.  Perhaps  now  is  a  time  for  reflections. 
Perhaps  now  you  who  want ,  in  fact,  to  make  more  of  yourselves 
can  begin  to  evaluate  the  use  of  your  time  and  opportunities 
that  are  afforded  you  by  loving  parents,  supportive  tribes,  govern¬ 
ment  funds,  and  even  more  significantly  tithing  support  so  lovingly 
and  willingly  extended  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  come  to  this 
university. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  ask  yourselves,  “Have  I  truly 
done  my  best?  Have  I  tried  at  my  utmost  effort  to  accomplish 
what  I  set  out  to  achieve.  Can  I  return  home  now  with  pride  in 
my  heart  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  for  what  I  have  gained 
in  this  wonderful  period  of  opportunity?  ” 

“If  not,  if,  in  fact,  I  have  reason  for  embarrassment  or  shame, 
perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  recommit  to  a  new  me.” 

Perhaps  now  IS  the  time  to  think  clearly  of  what  your  real 
potential  might  be  if  you  can  set  aside  those  influences  that  are  so 
detrimental  to  your  peace  of  mind  and  well  being.  Think  of  the 
summer  that  lies  ahead.  Consider  carefully  and  well  what  your 
plans  will  be  to  prepare  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
the  best  that  is  in  you. 

Remember  who  you  are— truly  a  child  of  God.  Remember 
what  you  are— truly  of  The  People,  the  chosen  ones,  elect  in  all 
of  God’s  creations.  Can  you  stand  before  Him  and  smile  knowing 
that  your  job  is  well  done?  Can  you  see  yourself  returning  in  the 
fall  -or  spring  or  summer  with  renewed  determination,  new  hope 
and  expectation?  Can  you  honestly  commit  yourself  to  use  the 
funds  that  are  provided  to  the  best  advantage  of  your  people  and 
their  needs,  God’s  kingdom  and  His  will,  and  your  personal  satis¬ 
faction  that  you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  for  what  you  ought  to  be 
by  the  grace  of  God  you  can  be  and  will  be  if  you  put  your  trust 
in  Him,  your  faith  and  hope  in  Christ  and  your  reliance  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  not  upon  the  arm  of  flesh.  Until  we  meet  again,  please 
remember  who  you  are,  remember  what  you  represent,  remember 
the  unlimited  potential  that  is  in  you. 

To  the  hundreds  of  you  who  have  run  a  good  race  fought  a  good 
fight  and  received  the  victory  over  self  and  others  for  which  you 
have  so  desperately  struggled,  we  say  congratulations.  Great  will 
be  your  rewards. 

In  your  future  efforts,  whether  at  school  or  on  the  job,  at  home 
on  the  reservation,  or  wherever  tomorrow  might  take  you,  you  will 
be  filled  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  completed 
a  job  well  done.  God  bless  you  and  prosper  you  and  bring  you 
here  again  in  safety  and  renewed  commitment. 

S.  Bryce  Chamberlain 
Personal  Services 
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Eagle’s  Eye  Staff 

Editor . Larry  Shurz 

Secretary . Marlis  LaRose 

Instructor . . .  Hal  Williams 

Adviser . .  Charolette  Lofgreen 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
4.00.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news, 
poems,  cartoons  and  suggestions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brim- 
hall  Building,  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
tY  Utah  84602. 
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Members  of  Lamanite  Generation  shown  performing  during 
formance  at  BYU  Motion  Picture  Studios  are  presently  preparing 
them  across  the  nation. 


Lamanite  Generation 


Members  of  Brigham  Young 
University’s  Lamanite  Generation 
are  taking  sunshine  to  the  sun¬ 
belt  this  month  as  they  tour  the 
southern  United  States. 

The  internationally  known 
group  is  spreading  its  own  brand 
of  friendliness  in  the  land  of 
“y’all”  through  its  musical  var¬ 
iety  show. 

The  40-member  troupe— com¬ 
posed  of  American  Indians,  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Polynesians— performs  traditional 
songs  and  dances  from  members’ 
own  cultures,  as  well  as  colorful, 
original  modern  musical  and 
dance  numbers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Janie 
Thompson,  a  veteran  professional 
performer,  BYU  students  whose 
ethnic  background  qualifies  them 
for  the  Lamanite  Generation  offer 
choice  bits  of  their  own  culture 
to  others. 

Since  1971,  the  Lamanite 
Generation  has  toured  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America 
and  Scandinavia.  The  tour  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  last  summer  included  per¬ 
formances  at  the  prestigious 
Rebild  Festival  in  Aalborg,  Den¬ 
mark;  at  the  famed  Tivoli  Gardens 
in  Copenhagen;  and  before  the 
queen  of  Denmark  at  her  summer 
residence. 

The  group  has  reached  poten¬ 
tial  audiences  of  millions  via 
television  performances  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

In  March,  the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  completed  a  10-day  tour 
in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Card- 
ston,  Alberta,  Canada.  The  group 
was  received  enthusiastically  by 
Indian  and  non-Indian  alike. 

In  Hardin,  Mont.,  for  example, 
the  performers  inaugurated  the 
new  middle  school  auditorium, 
playing  to  a  packed  house.  Three 
well-known  Indian  traditional 
singers  from  a  nearby  reservation 
performed  with  the  BYU  group. 

At  the  Pink  Garter  Theater 
in  Jackson,  Wyo.,  and  in  the 
1,1500-seat  E.  J.  Wood  School  gym 
in  Cardston,  Canada,  the  group 
performed  for  standing-room-only 
audiences. 

The  current  tour,  which  begins 

April  26,  will  take  the  Lamanite 
Generation  through  Colorado  and 
Mew  Mexico  to  Texas,  then  across 
the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 

Florida,  down  that  state’s  penin¬ 
sula,  back  to  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

During  the  six-week  tour,  the 


BYU  performers  will  entertain 
audiences  at  Walt  Disney  World 
near  Orlando,  Fla. ;  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Reservation  northeast 
of  Houston;  on  Indian  lands  in  New 
Mexico;  and  in  theaters  and 
auditoriums  throughout  the  South. 

Members  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  on  the  current  tour, 
come  from  a  number  of  Indian 
tribes.  Navajos  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  performers,  with 
nine  in  the  troupe.  They  are  Mau¬ 
rice  Begay,  Salt  Lake  City;  Michael 
Bitsie,  Mexican  Springs,  N.  M.; 
Denise  Begaye,  Tohatchi,  N.  M.; 
LeRoy  Chavez,  Cuba,  N.  M.;  Julie- 
anne  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City;  Ruby 
Judee,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Lorraine 
Murphy,  Navajo,  Ariz.;  Sylvia 
Laughter,  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  Trish 
Tsosie,  White  Horse  Lake,  N.  M.; 
and  Theresa  Tsosie,  Tohatchi, 
N.M. 

Also  among  the  American 
Indian  members  of  the  group  are 
Denise  Alley,  Shawnee-Otoe-Dela- 
ware-Cherokee,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Michael  Campbell,  Iroguois-Cay- 
uga,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.;  Ralph 
Crane,  Santee-Sioux,  Calgary, 
Canada;  Debbie  Crawford,  Sioux, 
Sisseton,  S.  D. ;  and  Oscar  Goedel, 
Yakima,  Marysville,  Wash. 

LaRose  Wins 
ROTC  Grant 

Marlis  LaRose,  an  18-year-old 
Paiute-Chickasaw  from  Winne- 
mucca,  Nev.,  and  a  freshman 
majoring  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  recipient  of  a  $1,000 
Air  Force  ROTC  scholarship. 

The  award  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  while  Miss  LaRose  was 
on  a  journalism  assignment  for 
the  Indian  Education  Department 
newspaper,  “The  Eagle’s  Eye.” 
The  offer  came  when  she  walked 
into  the  office  of  AFROTC  Com¬ 
mander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Reeder 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  program 
at  the  Intermountain  School. 

Miss  LaRose  is  an  alumni  of 
the  Intermountain  Inter-Tribal 
School,  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Boarding  School,  located  in  Brig¬ 
ham  City,  Ut.  While  a  student 
there,  she  was  enrolled  in  the 
AFROTC  unit  sad  participated  in 
their  many  activities. 

As  a  senior,  she  was  awarded 
the  $1,000  scholarship  because 
of  her  standing  among  class  mem¬ 
bers  and  of  her  exemplary  leader- 


. 


a  recent  taping  of  their  per- 
for  a  Spring  tour  that  will  take 

To  Travel 

Other  Indian  members  of  the 
group  include  Shannon  Headdress, 
Assiniboine,  Poplar,  Mont.;  Lori 
James,  Papago,  Ariz.;  Clint  Mc- 
Master,  Blackfoot-Cree,  Cardston, 
Canada,  president  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation;  and  Ken  Sekaquap- 
tewa,  Hopi,  Oraibi,  Ariz. 

The  summer  tour  performers 
also  include  four  Mexican-Ameri¬ 
cans  or  Mexicans:  Tony  Miera, 
Sacramento,  Calif. ;  A1  Roy,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Lupita  Simmons, 
Provo;  and  Maria  Tenorio,  Mexico 
City. 

Polynesians  who  will  be  travel-"* 
ing  with  the  Lamanite  Generation 
are  Kathy  Kokenes,  Hawaiian, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Lynn  Laeha, 
Hawaiian,  Daly  City,  Calif.;  and 
Tia  Lowry,  Maori,  Cardston, 
Canada. 

Members  of  the  technical  crew 
are  Cathy  Galbraith,  Caucasian; 
Daniel  Graber,  Aleut  Eskimo, 
Layton;  Brenda  Hardwick,  Cau¬ 
casian,  Richmond,  Mo.;  Paul 
Higueria,  Mexican-Apache,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.;  Phil  Hodson,  Cau¬ 
casian,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Jackie 
June,  Navajo,  Chinle,  Ariz.;  and 
Allen  Martin,  Caucasian,  Tooele, 
technical  director. 


MARLIS  LAROSE 


ship  role.  As  a  former  student, 
she  again  was  offered  a  renewal 
of  the  scholarship  of  her  exemplary 
role  in  seeking  a  higher  education. 

“At  first,”  Miss  LaRose  stated, 
“I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  But 
I  was  certainly  reluctant  to  accept 
it.” 

“Then,”  said  Miss  LaRose, 
“I  later  decided  to  accept  the 

offer.” 

Marlis  LaRose  is  the  daughter 

of  William  LaRose  and  Colleen 
Missouri.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  LDS  Church  for  almost 
a  year  and  is  a  member  of  the 
“Eagle’s  Eye”  staff. 


Special  Awards  Given  At  Banquet 


The  Earl  Wayne  Cox  Memorial  Scholarship  went  to  Dan  Nakai  (right)  as  Trish  Tsosie,  named  as  the  Outstanding  Freshman  Girl,  and  Jeff  Lucas,  the 

Mrs.  Nakai  looks  on.  Mr.  Frank  Cox  (left)  awarded  the  scholarshiip,  which  began  Outstanding  Freshman  Boy  were  announced  by  Albert  Pope,  chairman  of  Lamanite 
in  1973.  Awhrds  Committee. 


Hal  Black, 
Bob  Scabbey. 


TMF  faculty  advisor,  is  presented  a  painting  from  TMF  President 


Scholars  Sandra  Lucas  and  Rosie  Prows  (Dean’s  List)  and  Dori  Crouch, 

Valerie  Montaya  and  Marlis  LaRose  (Chairmen’s  List)  pose  after  being  named  for 
their  high  GPA’s. 

Mansfield  New  TMF  President 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
Organization  swore  in  new  officers 
April  13  at  the  annual  Lamanite 
Awards  Banquet. 

The  elected  officers  for  1979- 
BO  are  president  Mike  Mansfield; 
Vice-Presidents  Dori  Crouch,  per¬ 
sonal  services;  Julie  McCabe, 
social  office;  Romero  Brown, 
finances;  Doreen  Meyers,  pro¬ 
grams;  and  Matthew  West,  ath¬ 
letics,  LeNora  Fulton,  Marrieds, 


Mike  Mansfield,  a  22-year-old 
Choctaw-Maricopa-Hopi  from 
Second  Mesa,  Ariz.,  is  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Mike  has  served  an  LDS 
mission  to  the  Canada-Winnipeg 
Mission  and  was  president  of 
Oonalee,  a  Lamanite  Returned 
Missionary  club  for  the  1978-79 
school  year  prior  to  being  elected 
as  TMF  President. 

Mike  and  his  Executive  Coun- 


New  TMF  officers  for  1979-80,  seated  from  left  to  right:  Doreen 
Meyers,  Mike  Mansfield,  Dori  Crouch.  Standing  from  left  to  right; 
Lessor®  Fulton,  Julia  McCabe,  Denise  Alley,  Matthew  West, 
Bill  Hatch,  Judy  Neaman. 


cil  have  been  planning  for  the 
1979-80  school  year.  Some  ac¬ 
tivities  planned  include  a  calen¬ 
dar  for  the  semester’s  events, 
Lamanite  Student  directory,  year¬ 
book,  monthly  activities  for  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  babysitting  ser¬ 
vices,  close  work  and  cooperation 
with  Oonalee  for  spiritual  uplift 
and  increased  church  attendance, 
monthly  forums  to  help  academic 
achievement— with  speakers  to 
be  drawn  from  both  on  and  off 
campus  areas. 

When  asked  why  he  ran  for 
office,  Mike  explained,  “To  serve! 
It’s  a  joy  to  be  a  student  here  at 
BYU  and  to  associate  with  so 
many  Lamanite  students.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
feels  the  opportunity  to  serve  is 
unlimited.  Mike  concluded,  “With 
the  council  we  can  accomplish 
things  that  will  help  students  to 
personal  achievement  and  self- 
worth.” 


Dori  Crouch,  chairman  of  In¬ 
dian  Week  this  year,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  personal  services. 
She  is  a  Zuni-Laguna-N ava j  o  from 
Ephrata,  Wash.,  and  a  senior 
majoring  in  interior  design.  She 
is  also  responsible  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  area  of  club  members.  Mrs. 
Crouch,  has  noted  that  this  par¬ 


ticular  office  has  not  been  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  past.  She  plans  to 
broaden  this  area.  She  has  also 
learned  that  a  number  of  the 
BYU  Indian  students  are  having 
academic  difficulties  and  she 
wishes  to  remedy  this  area  by 
holding  monthly  forums  providing 
help  in  effective  study  techniques. 

Julie  McCabe,  a  22-year-old 
Navajo  from  Sand  Springs,  Ariz., 
is  a  senior  majoring  in  elementary 
education.  Miss  McCabe  plans  to 
have  as  many  activities  as  possible, 
striving  for  organization  in  her  new 
position. 

Romero  Brown,  a  26-year-old 
Navajo  from  Chinle,  Ariz.,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  administrative 
management.  He  has  also  ful¬ 
filled  a  two-year  mission  to  the 
Arizona-Holbrook  Mission.  He  has 
previously  served  as  the  vice- 
president  of  finances  for  1978-79 
and  has  been  re-elected.  By  serving 
in  the  Finance  Office,  Romero 
noted  that  the  books  were  not 
arranged  in  any  proper  form  and 
he  plans  to  set  up  a  well-organized 

S  vstpm  _ :j 

Also  during  the  past  year, 
Romero  helped  organize  the  TMF 
Friday  Night  Live  activities  here 
on  campus.  This  activity  is  the 
only  time  that  clubs  on  campus 
are  allowed  to  sell  items  to  earn 
money  for  their  organizations. 
During  this  past  activity,  which 
was  held  earlier  this  winter  seme¬ 
ster,  TMF  was  able  to  earn  $400 
by  selling  Navajo  tacos. 

Doreen  Meyers,  the  past  Miss 
Indian  BYU,  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  anthropology.  She  is  a  20-year- 
old  Arikara-Hidatsa  from  Fort 
Berthold,  N.  D.  As  Miss  Indian 
BYU,  Miss  Meyers  worked  closely 


with  TMF  and  looks  forward  to 
icontinuing  this  association.  She 
[plans  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
Programs  Office.  In  the  past,  the 
office  was  to  insure  that  Indian 
programs  were  going  out  to  var¬ 
ious  junior  high  and  elementary 
schools  in  the  area  were  properly 
organized.  Schools  would  usually 
call  and  ask  for  Indians  to  talk 
and  perform  for  certain  classes 
or  groups.  Sometimes  different 
schools  would  organize  their  own 
little  “Indian  Week,”  needing 
Indians  to  perform  and  demon¬ 
strate  different  Indian  cultures. 

Matthew  West  succeeds  Jerry 
Yazzie  as  the  new  vice-president 
of  Athletics.  Matthew  is  a  20-year- 
old  Ute  from  Roosevelt,  Ut.,  and  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  His  position  calls 
for  organizing  intramural  and 
extramural  teams  for  both  men 
and  women.  Matthew  explained 
that  he  has  met  with  Jerry  Yazzie 
and  discussed  problems  that 
might  arise  in  the  new  position 
and  detailed  plans  to  meet  them 
beforehand. 

The  office  of  athletics  accom¬ 
plished  a  first  this  year  by  sending 
several  runners  to  Lawrence,  Kan., 
to  participate  in  the  National 
Indian  Cross  Country  Cham¬ 
pionship,  which  Woody  Franklin 
came  in  first  in  the  men’s  divi¬ 
sion  and  Trula  James  first  in  the 
women’s  division. 

This  past  year’s  TMF  officers 
have  done  an  excellent  job,  M 
the  out-going  president  Rc  srt 
Scabby  feels  that  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  what  they  set  out  to 
do.  In  the  beginning,  they  were 

CONTINUED  PAGE  SEVEN. 


An  Inside 
Look  At 


Intermountain 


byMarlisLaRose 

Intermountain  Inter-tribal 
School,  located  in  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  is  a  unique  school  in  many 
ways.  It  has  advanced  academic 
and  vocational  programs.  It  is  a 
boarding  school  run  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  dorm 
and  recreation  departments  are 
like  no  other  boarding  schools. 

Up  to  five  years  ago,  the  school 
had  been  exclusively  Navajo,  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  2,300  stu¬ 
dents.  This  included  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school  aged 
students.  Then,  in  1975,  Inter¬ 
mountain  went  inter-tribal.  Now 
there  are  nearly  100  tribes  repre¬ 
sented  on  campus,  distributed 
among  800  students. 

Intermountain  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  state  of  Utah,  so 
its  academic  section  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  public  school.  Its  aim 
is  to  prepare  the  student  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  challenges 
put  before  him  in  his  world.  Inter¬ 
mountain  does  this  with  its  English, 
science,  math,  arts,  and  other 
academic  departments. 

It  has  a  special  and  quite 
advanced  Reading  Department. 
Here  the  students  learn  at  their 
own  rate,  through  54  different, 
individualized  programs.  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  head  of  this  area  ex¬ 
plains,  “We  get  the  students  so 
that  they  want  to  read.”  They  do 
this  by  setting  their  own  schedule, 
setting  up  contracts  on  a  day, 
week,  or  quarter  basis.  In  this 
way,  students  are  able  to  go  at 
their  own  speed.” 

In  the  academic  departments, 
there  are  many  areas  that  are 
praiseworthy:  the  arts  and  crafts 
section  where  students  learn  their 
own  cultural  art;  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  where  they  can  learn 
to  play  a  variety  of  instruments; 
the  Drama  Department  where 
they  put  on  plays;  the  English 
Department  where  they  put  to¬ 
gether  their  own  yearbook,  news¬ 


paper  and  poetry  booklets.  All  of 
these  programs  are  thriving  undei 
academics. 

Athletics,  which  is  under 
academics  also,  has  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram. 

Intermountain  is  classed  2-A 
in  the  Utah  State  High  School 
Association,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  participate  in  the  usual  events: 
basketball,  track,  cross-country. 
Boys  are  in  wrestling,  football, 
baseball;  girls  compete  in  volley¬ 
ball. 

The  school  has  had  its  own 
radio  station  for  the  last  two 
years  with  students  doing  campus 
reporting  and  training  to  be  disc 
jockeys. 

Also,  it  has  an  Air  Force 
ROTC  unit  situated  on  campus. 
This  program  provides  the  stu¬ 
dents  many  opportunities  to  learn 
a  diversity  of  things. 

Intermountain  has  another 
unique  program  in  its  Post  High 
training.  This  is  where,  if,  after 
a  student  graduates,  and  he  feels 
that  he  needs  more  training  in 
his  area,  he  can  go  back  for 
another  year  of  school.  This  also 
helps  those  that  feel  they  are 
not  ready  for  college. 

The  Intermountain  campus 
also  houses  the  National  Indian 
Training  Center.  It  specializes 
in  short  courses  for  people  in 
tribal  government.  They  learn 
things  they  need  for  their  jobs. 
The  courses  last  three  days.  They 
can  take  courses  in  accounting, 
bookkeeping,  dealing  with  alcohol 
problems,  etc.  The  instructors 
also  go  out  to  the  various  reser¬ 
vations  and  have  the  workshops 
there.  This  area  is  expanding, 
and  starting  in  June  will  be  a 
branch  of  the  Office  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  Training.  Their 
staff  of  nine  will  expand  to  nearly 
100,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
have  more  courses  available. 

Primarily,  Intermountain  is 


mountain  Indian  School  (above).  Superintendent  Burch  (left)  and  Principal  Geboe  take  a  moment 
from  their  busy  schedule  for  a  photo. 


a  vocational  school.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  vocations  to  choose 
from-from  drafting  to  child  care. 

Under  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  courses  to  choose  from.  In¬ 
structional  Foods  is  an  interesting 
course  in  which  the  students 
learn  to  plan  menus,  prepare  the 
food  and  serve  it  to  large  numbers 
of  people.  Under  the  Dress  Making 
area,  there  are  two  specializations: 
Fashion  Design  and  Merchandising. 

The  students  learn  how  to 
sew-from  simple  repair  jobs  to 
making  their  own  dresses  for 
the  prom.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  have  a  fashion  show,  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  creations.  They 
also,  as  on  most  of  the  other 
vocations  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  get  to  do  on-the-job 
training,  where  students  go  out 
to  various  factories  and  businesses 
in  the  area  and  make  use  of  their 
skills.  They  also  have  a  shop  on 
campus  where  they  do  repair 
jobs  for  the  employees,  charging 
low  rates.  Dorothy  Thompson 
the  head  of  this  area,  says  that, 
“The  girls  learn  skills  they  wil! 
need  in  the  future.” 

Another  program  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  is  the 
Child  Care  Center  run  by  Jaunita 
Payne.  The  girls  have  four  weeks 
of  instruction,  then  four  weeks 
in  which,  for  four  days  of  the 
week,  they  go  out  to  a  local 
elementary  school  and  day  care 
centers  in  the  area  and  practice 
their  skills.  The  fifth  day  they 
go  back  into  the  classroom  for 
further  instruction. 

In  the  Nurses  Aid  program, 
headed  by  DeLoy  Johnson  who  is 
a  registered  nurse,  the  students 
learn  some  of  the  duties  of  a 
nurse.  This  course  prepares  them 


to  be  competitive  in  either  voca¬ 
tional  or  collegiate  nursing  schools. 
They  work  in  two  local  nursing 
homes  doing  basic  custodial  jobs. 

In  the  Health  Care  section, 
also  under  Home  Economics, 
there  are  four  basic  areas:  (1) 
Administration  in  health  care 
areas;  (2)  Environment;  (3)  So¬ 
cial  aspects  of  health  care;  and 
(4)  Physical  and  medical  sides  of 
health  care. 

Intermountain  also  has  a 
special  section  called  Consumer 
Education.  During  the  semester 
that  students  are  enrolled  in  this 
program,  they  learn  the  details 
of  apartment  living,  purchasing 
and  budgeting.  They  live  in  apart¬ 
ment-type  units  and  are  allocated 
a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
have  to  live  within  that  budget. 
This  is  a  very  useful  program  for 
students  preparing  to  go  out  on 
their  own. 

Both  the  Vocational  and  Home 
Economics  Departments  are  under 
Career  Education.  Another  aspect 
to  this  is  the  traditionally  “male 
side.” 

At  Intermountain  both  boys 
and  girls  are  enrolled  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  these  programs.  There 
is,  to  name  a  few,  drafting,  auto 
mechanics,  auto  body,  machine 
shop,  metals,  welding,  cabinet 
and  mill,  building  construction, 
and  electrical  in  addition  to  the 
ones  we  already  mentioned. 

These  are  tied  together  in  an 
interesting  way.  The  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  building  construction 
build  a  house,  and  the  ones  in  the 
electrical  section  come  in  and 
wire  it;  then  the  cabinet  and 
mill  students  do  their  part.  After 
the  house  is  fully  constructed, 
they  sell  it. 

This  is  a  very  practical  way 


to  show  the  students  how  these 
skills  can  be  put  ta  use. 

As  Roland  Munns,  the  head 
of  this  department  says,  “Inter¬ 
mountain  is  primarily  a  vocational 
school-and  is  what  we  excel  in.” 
He  and  his  staff  of  18  do  a  won¬ 
derful  job  in  teaching  over  a  two 
year  period  of  time,  students  earn 
a  vocational  certificate.  With  help 
from  the  on-campus  Placement 
Center,  the  students  are  ready 
to  start  work  right  after  graduating 
from  high  school. 

Clearly,  the  vocational,  or 
Career  Education  Department  as 
it  is  called,  is  “well  advanced, 
the  best  of  its  kind  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  Utah,”  affirms 
Mr.  Munns. 

At  Intermountain,  all  is  not 
work.  “We  have  the  best  Recre¬ 
ation  Department  out  of  all  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding 
schools,”  states  Doug  Rollins,  the 
recreation  and  physical  education 
director. 

Intermountain  competes 
in  the  2-A  division  of  the  Utah  State 
High  School  Activities  Association 
Iri  addition,  they  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  intramurals  program.  Out 
of  the  800  students  on  campus, 
550  participate  in  Intramurals. 

Also,  each  of  the  17  dorms 
has  its  own  recreation  center 
in  which  students  spend  their 
free  time.  They  are  equipped 
with  pool  tables,  foosball,  and 
crafts  centers.  Students  can  make 
macrame  wall  hangings,  ceramic 
articles,  plaster  casts,  etc. 

A  project  was  started  recently 
to  “Indianize”  the  campus.  Dir¬ 
ecting  this  project  is  the  Human¬ 
ization  Committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  both  students  and  staff. 
They  are  in  the  process  of  making 
the  campus  reflect  all  the  cultures 


represented  there.  The  student 
artists  paint  on  the  walls  in  the 
dorms,  depicting  scenes  from  their 
culture  and  tribes.  In  this  way  they 
can  share  their  backgrounds  with 
others. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Department  is  its  use 
of  Behavior  Modification  Points. 
The  students  are  rewarded  points 
for  their  good  behavior.  They  get 
a  certain  amount  for  attending 
-  all  their  classes,  getting  in  on 
time,  getting  good  grades,  etc. 
With  the  points,  they  can  get 
movie  tickets,  pop  and  candy, 
shoes,  t-shirts,  8-track  tapes,  and 
much  more.  This  program  has 
proved  to  be  quite  successful  in 
motivating  the  students  to  do  well. 

All  17  dorms  are  geared  to 
fit  the  individuals  needs,  including 
the  recreation  centers.  Also,  there 
are  three  honor  dormitories,  two 
of  which  are  co-educational.  These 
are  for  students  who  do  well  in 
school  or  are  just  good  all-around 
kids.  They  have  more  privileges 
then  the  regular  students. 

A  really  special  area  of  dor¬ 
mitory  life  is  the  Solo  Parent 
program.  The  Solo  Parent  is  the 


young  mother  who  finds  herself 
with  family  responsibilities  and 
no  way  of  caring  for  the  child 
that  has  been  born  to  her.  Inter- 
mountain’s  unique  program  helps 
the  girls  further  their  educational 
pursuits  to  complete  high  school 
and  enter  into  either  a  vocational 
or  pre-college  program. 

While  the  girls  are  going  to 
school,  their  children  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  students  in  the 
Day  Care  program.  In  this  way, 
the  Solo  Parents  are  able  to  gain 
an  education  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  care  for  their  children 
on  their  own. 

There  are  many  other  areas 
of  the  school  that  are  also  very 
impressive. 

But  let’s  look  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Intermountain  is  run  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
area  director  is  John  Artichocker 
of  the  Pheonix  Area  Office. 

The  superintendent  is  David 
Burch  who  has  been  the  super¬ 
intendent  since  the  school  became 
inter-tribal.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  to  make  Intermountain  what 
it  is  today-the  top  boarding  school 
CONTINUED  PAGE  SK 


/kciivuies^ancr  classes  vary  widely  at  the  boarding  school. 
Painting  the  block  I  on  the  mountain,  bowling,  and  having  fun  at 
the  teencenter  are  just  a  few  things  to  do.  Terri  Snapp  (left  center) 
gives  a  haircut  in  socmetology  and  she  and  her  sister  Judy  (right) 
return  from  painting  the  I.  Below-Colleen  Fisher  of  Lame  Deer, 
Mont.,  cooks  donuts,  Paul  Smith  from  Poplar,  Mont.,  puts  a 
finishing  touch  on  a  wood  cabinet,  and  Anita  Wood  from  Chandler, 
Ariz.  finishes  a  drafting  project.  (Top  photos  both  pages  courtesy 
of  Pathways). 
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in  the  United  States. 

Working  with  Mr.  Burch  is 
the  principal,  Charles  Geboe,  who 
started  in  August  of  1978.  He 
says,  “Intermountain  is  changing; 
it  is  for  students  who  are  above 
and  below  their  grade  levels, 
for  urban  Indians,  and  Indians 
from  reservations;  there  is  a  wide 
diversity.” 

Superintendent  Burch  says 
of  the  outlook  for  Intermountain, 
‘We  are  expanding.  We  plan  to 
sell  some  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  campus  to  the  city  of  Brig¬ 
ham  City  to  build  a  golf  course 
on  which  the  Intermountain  stu¬ 
dents  could  play.” 

To  get  students  enrolled  in 
!ntermountain,  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal  go  out  to  17 


different  reservations  every  sum¬ 
mer  and  do  home  visitations. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  recruit 
students.  They  talk  to  junior  high 
school  students  who  then  take 
applications  home  to  their  parents. 
They  also  talk  to  the  parents. 
This  gives  the  administrators  and 
the  students  a  common  basis  to 
meet  on;  then  when  the  students 
go  to  Intermountain,  they  will 
already  know  the  people.  The 
administrators  do  make  an  effort 
to  make  Intermountain  a  “home 
away  from  home.” 

This  article  has  covered  a 
wide  range  of  programs,  and 
Intermountain  has  much  more  to 
offer.  Mr.  Geboe  says,  “We  have 
a  good  student  body  with  great 
potential.”  It’s  likely  that  Inter¬ 
mountain  will  continue  to  grow. 


RN  and  instructor  DeLoy  Johnson  (top  left)  examines  a 
model  with  JoAnne  Mark  from  Oklahoma,  while  arts  and  crafts 
teacher  (right)  Mrs.  Karen  Felix  duscusses  design  with  Barbara 
Lefthandbull  from  South  Dakota.  Right-a  Hopi  painting  on  a 
dorm  wall.  Left  center-Phillip  White  Clay  reads  with  a  tape 
machine,  Clementine  Keytoggy  of  White  River,  Ariz.,  works  on 
stitching,  and  Pam  Rivas  of  Sells,  Ariz.,  paints  a  ceramic  canteen. 
Below-Gabriel  Francisco  of  Sells,  Ariz.,  buffs  a  car  reapair, 
Babette  Green,  from  Oregon,  demonstrates  a  cradleboard,  and' 
Kathy  Miller  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  repairs  a  car. 


Susie  Yellowhor  e  Tracey  explains  how  some  horses  get  bad 
habits  and  why  they  proper  care.  (Editor’s  Note:  Since  this  story 
was  written,  Susie  married  Larry  Tracey,  a  former  BYU  student.) 


Student  Working  Toward 
Horse-Training  Certificate 


Arts  ’N  Crafts  Class 
Keeps  Traditions  Alive 


Susie  Yellowhorse  is  a  unique 
Navajo  attending  Brigham  Young 
University. 

She  is  the  only  Indian  student 
who  is  nearing  the  completion  of 
a  horse-training  course  offered  by 
the  university.  When  she  does 
finish,  she!  will  be  able  to  obtain 
certification  to  train  horses. 

Miss  Yellowhorse  is  an  animal 
science  major  from  Tuba  City. 
Ariz.,  and  has  reached  several 
levels  in  equestrian  riding. 

Since  the  fall  of  1977,  Miss 
Yellowhorse  has  been  attending 
classes  where  she  is  learning 
techniques  of  horse  training  and 
proper  riding  skills.  Currently, 
she  is  in  the  fifth  level  of  eight 
in  horsemanship. 

Beginning  with  the  first  level. 
Miss  Yellowhorse  learned  the 
basics  of  horse  riding.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  learning  of  certain  safety 
rules,  vocal  commands  and  cues, 
proper  horse  response,  and  the 
proper  way  to  sit  on  the  horse. 
During  this  level  she  also  learned 
to  care  for  the  horse,  groom 
the  horse,  and  make  it  ready  for 
show. 

In  the  second  level,  Miss 
Yellowhorse  continued  the  basics 
learned  from  the  first,  but  with 
added  emphasis  in  her  rein  move¬ 
ments,  increased  training  to  light 
jumping  and  obstacle  course  work. 
She  also  learned  to  execute  roll 
backs  (an  about-face  movement); 
leg  pressure,  weight,  and  hand 
movements;  and  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  aids— reins,  spurs,  bats 
(whips). 

In  the  third  level  of  her  train¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  difficulties 
increased.  During  this  level,  she 
started  working  on  a  horse  that 
had  a  few  problems.  Either  the 
horse  had  some  bad  habits  or  it 
was  a  young  horse  that  hadn’t  been 
ridden  very  much.  Miss  Yellow- 
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Independence  of  a  People,”  Award 
of  merit  for  Humanitarian  Service 
presented  by  the  Women’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
the  Eagles. 

He  has  work  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Education,  and  in 
1971  he  coached  the  BYU  Indian 
debate  team  that  won  the  National 
Indian  Debate  held  at  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1973  he  served  as 
"acting  Coodinator”  for  Indian 
Students’  programs  and  Services 
in  the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Then  in  1974,  he  was  named 
as  the  department  chairman  for 
Indian  Education  and  served  in 
that  position  until  1978,  when  he 


horse  would  continue  the  basic 
techniques  learned  and  would  apply 
them  to  breaking  the  horse  from 
its  bad  habits. 

Continuing  to  progress  into 
the  fourth  level,  Miss  Yellowhorse 
acquired  a  horse  that  had  more 
bad  habits  than  the  level  three 
horse.  This  horse  would  either  be 
a  green  or  sour  horse,  one  that 
would  have  biting  habits  with  or 
without  riding  time.  But  during 
this  particular  level,  the  trainer 
would  begin  to  learn  patience  and 
confidence  in  training  the  horse. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  level  of  the 
training  when  Miss  Yellowhorse 
received  a  green  horse,  one  that 
hadn’t  been  ridden.  She  remarked, 
“When  I  first  was  assigned  Brandy, 
she  was  green  and  hadn’t  been 
ridden.  I  tried  my  best,  but  she 
would  drag  me  clear  across  the 
arena.  I  had  to  teach  her  to  obey 
my  commands.  I  used  this  special 
halter  on  her  so  that  when  she 
would  try  to  rear  away  form  me, 
I  would  jerk  it  very  hard.  Pretty 
soon  she  began  to  listen  to  me.” 

Susie  Yellowhorse  will  be  soon 
showing  her  skills  at  the  West 
Quad  of  the  Wilkinson  Center  for 
B  YU  V  Agriculture  Week  during 
the  last  week  of  March  and  has 
traveled  to  many  different  shows 
in  the  region. 

Miss  Yellowhorse  says  that 
completion  of  her  training  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  long-awaited 
dream  she  has  had  since  she  was 
a  little  girl.  She  remarked,  “My 
grandfather  used  to  train  horses, 
and  when  I  was  a  little  girt  I 
used  to  watch  him.  It  always 
fascinated  me  and  created  a  desire 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Soon  I’ll 
have  the  same  opportunities. 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  go 
around  to  Indian  reservations  and 
teach  what  I  know  to  other  Indian 
people,”  she  concluded. 


was  named  as  the  director  of 
Multi-Cultural  Programs. 

His  wife  Teresa  states,  “For 
John,  it  has  been  a  struggle  and 
he  has  earned  it.  It  really  has 
been  a  success  for  him,  but  I’m 
real  proud  and  glad  that  it’s  over 
with.  To  him  it  will  mean  a  lot 
and  there  are  certainly  more 
opportunities  that  will  come  as  a 
result  of  it.” 

She  concluded,  “I  was  reallj 

tickled  when  I  heard  that  he  finally 
accomplished  it,  and  together  we 
got  it  done.” 

Maestas,  a  Tewa-Pueblo  from 
Monassa,  Colo.,  has  three  children: 
Steven,  16;  Robert,  6;  and  Tricia, 
3%.  He  is  also  a  veteran  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 
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ail  new:  Robert  Scabby  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Jerry  Yazzie,  Athletics; 
Rose  Saltclah,  Social  Office;  and 
Genola  Claremont,  serving  both 
as  Historian  and  Secretary.  They 
started  in  the  spring  and  finished 
the  year  out. 

TMF  accomplished  new  re¬ 
cords  and  sponsored  various  speak¬ 
ers.  They  co-sponsored  Forrest 
Gerrard,  assistant  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Tom  Oxendine,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Last  year  during  In¬ 
dian  Week,  about  600  people  at¬ 
tended  the  closing  banquet;  this 
year  there  were  over  1,100  people 
in  attendance— a  new  record  for 
TMF. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  new 
incoming  officers,  Scabby  feels 
that  they  have  much  experience 
among  them. 


TRULA  JAMES 


Trula  James  — 
Runner  Supreme 

Trula  James,  a  member  of 
the  BYU  women’s  cross-country 
team,  is  a  Navajo  Indian  from 
’Ganado,  Ariz. 

Miss  James  is  20  years  old 
and  a  business  major.  She  started 
running  competitively  in  junior 
high  school.  Now  she  runs  the  mile, 
the  5,000  meters,  and  the  10,000 
meters. 

She  joined  the  cross-country 
team  by  coming  to  school  here 
after  corresponding  with  the  cross¬ 
country  coach  during  the  summer. 
She  started  working  out  with  the 
team  in  September  and  has  worked 
her  way  up  to  third  position  on 
the  team.  She  had  to  work  very 
hard  to  gain  this  place. 

The  cross-country  team  com¬ 
peted  in  the  regional  meet  in 
November.  At  that  time,  they 
were  ranked  eleventh  in  the  nation. 
The  team  was  favored  for  either 
second  or  third  place,  but  took 
sixth.  Miss  James  ran  in  this 
meet. 

While  attending  Ganado  High 
School,  Miss  James  placed  first 
in  the  district  meet  in  the  mile 
and  third  place  in  the  880.  At  the 
state  meet,  which  comes  after  the 
district  meet,  she  placed  sixth  in 
the  mile  and  fourth  in  the  5,000 
meter  run. 

She  also  ran  in  the  National 
Indian  Cross-Country  Champion¬ 
ship  last  fall  held  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  where  Miss  James  took 
first  place  in  the  women’s  division. 

For  BYU,  she  has  participated 
in  meets  held  at  Utah  State, 
University  of  Utah,  University 
of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas,  Montana 
State,  University  of  Wyoming. 

“There  is  really  a  difference 
between  high  school  and  college 
competition,”  said  Miss  James. 
“You  have  to  work  a  lot  harder 
in  college  than  in  high  school.” 

Miss  James  says  she  enjoys 
running  because  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  she  received  from  her  brother 
when  she  was  young.  She  plans 
to  continue  her  running,  either 
here,  or  at  Arizona  State  Univer-, 
sity.  Her  goal  is  to  make  it  to 
the  Nationals. 


BYU  students  learn  of  artwork 
done  from  South  America  and 
Mexico  to  Alaska  and  Canada 
in  an  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  class 
taught  this  semester  by  Betty 
Simons,  a  Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
N.M. 

About  30  students  attend  the 
class,  half  of  these  being  Indian. 
Although  the  class  has  been  taught 
for  two  years  previously,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  the  students 
have  actually  applied  what  they 
are  learning  in  class. 

In  previous  years,  students, 
would  see  slides  and  listen  to  lec¬ 
tures,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
make  things. 

This  semester,  the  class  was 
fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Simons 
for  a  teacher.  Now  the  students 
have  a  class  lecture  on  one  day, 
then  the  next  time,  they  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  make 
authentic  Indian  crafts. 

So  far,  they  have  learned  to 
make  ojo’s  (God’s  Eyes),  sand- 
paintings,  beadwork,  moccasins, 
quillwork  and  are  going  to  make 
a  headdress  of  feathers. 

Mrs.  Simons  encourages  each 


Unknown  to  most  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  members  within 
the  Indian  Education  Department 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  a 
pretty  and  quiet  Assiniborine.- 
Sioux  co-ed  has  been  making  her¬ 
self  know  to  other  students  at 
different  universities  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  region. 

Mrs.  Pat  Crawford,  house¬ 
wife  and  a  mother  of  four  children, 
has  been  supplying  her  talents  to 
the  1978-79  BYU  Varsity  Bowling 
Team. 

Mrs.  Crawford  is  not  new  to 
BYU  Bowling  teams.  In  fact,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  1975-76 
team,  then  left  school  for  two 
years  and  she  returned  with  her 
family  back  to  Montana. 

When  she  returned  this  past 
fall  semester,  she  decided  to  find 
out  if  she  could  rejoin  the  bowling 
team. 

When  she  approached  Coach 
Shatter  Bowh,  he  told  her  that 
if  she  wished  t®  play  with  the 
team,  she  would  have  to  try  out 

like  any  other  interested  bowler. 
But  he  cautioned  her  that  she 
would  have  no  special  favors. 

Trying  out  wasn’t  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  experienced  Indian 


of  her  students  to  make  things 
they  have  never  made  before. 
A  girl  might  be  accomplished  in 
beadwork,  so  Mrs.  Simons  en¬ 
courages  her  to  try  sandpainting 
or  moccasin-making. 

For  their  grade,  students  have 
to  turn  in  two  projects,  one  of 
which  has  to  be  an  authentic  In¬ 
dian  item.  The  other  can  be  non- 
Indian  such  as  macrame  or 
decopauge.  The  authentic  item 
has  to  be  something  they  have 
never  attempted  before;  the  second 
has  to  be  something  that  they 
could  give  away. 

Mrs.  Simons  remarks,  “This 
is  the  first  semester  I  have  taught 
the  class,  and  I  really  enjoy  it. 
I  allow  the  students  freedom  to 
attempt  new  things  and  to  do 
projects  by  themselves.” 

They  have  just  completed 
sandpainting  and  tying  feathers 
to  make  a  headdress.  The  com¬ 
pleted  headdress  will  be  a  class 
project. 

The  class  will  be  taught  sum¬ 
mer  term  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
1-2  p.m.  Students  can  earn  two 
credit  hours  by  taking  the  class. 


bowler,  as  she  easily  survived  the 
cut. 

As  a  member  of  the  team,  Pat 
has  been  able  to  travel  to  different 
places  and  campuses  to  compete 
against  other  teams.  One  competi¬ 
tion  took  her  to  Las  Vegas  and 
another  to  Tuscon.  For  the  regional 
meet,  she  rolled  at  BYU’s  Wikin- 
son  Center  bowling  alley. 

She  credits  her  bowling  success 
to  her  family.  They  all  like  to 
bowl. 

Her  husband,  Lyman,  said  of 
Pat,  “Like  all  athletes,  Pat  has  to 
prepara  herself  mentally  .  Some¬ 
times  she  has  her  great  days,  then 
other  times  she  fails  to  do  well.” 

Both  state  that  someday  they 
would  like  to  own  and  operate 
their  own  bowling  alley.  They 
also  remarked  that  if  they  couldn’t 
obtain  any  financial  help  from 
outside  sources,  then  they  would 
use  whatever  finances  they  might 
have  on  hmd  to  begin  their  opera¬ 
tes. 

Pat  is  a  sophomore  majoring 

in  political  science  and  minor- 
ing  in  Native  American  studies. 
She  is  from  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana. 


Pat  Crawford,  busy  mother  of  four  children,  participated 
recently  in  the  Inlennountain  Regional  Collegiate  Bowling  Tour¬ 
ney  here  at  BYU’s  Wilkinson  Bowling  Lanes. 


Mother  of  Four  Bowling 
For  BYU  Varsity  Team 


A  small  tree  sprouts 

as  its  arms  grow  to  nourish, 
Stretching  for  the  sky 
higher  and  higher. 


Years  pass  by  too  soon 
as  it  yearly  sheds  its  fan, 

And  harsh  elements  have  weakened 
it  stately  stand. 


Hal  Williams,  Photo 


Sunlight  beckons  the  newborn  leaf 
to  come  out  from  hiding 
And  feel  the  new-found  energy 
warmly  shining. 


Yet,  majestic,  it  bontinues  on 
ever  braving  its  nightly  fast, 

Spring  thaws  gently  awaken  its  slumber  Larry  schurz 
for  its  mighty  shadow  to  cast.  Editor 


